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I T has been thought, that the wisest and wittiest 
^s of Shakespeare's sayings, collected into such 
a form as to be readily carried about in the 



pocket, would furnish the means of employing 
the otherwise idle half-hour that sometimes 
occurs in the life of the busiest person ; who might 
thus beguile the tedium of expectation, the listlessness 
of waiting, the annoyance of delay, or even alleviate 
the feverishness of suspense and anxiety, by committing 
to memory these reflections of the greatest human in- 
tellect, and so making their elevating influence a part 
of every-day life. 

Among these Proverbs will be found some of the 
axioms of Shakespeare which have actually become 
proverbial ; and this may account for some sentences 
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appearing here, which, strictly speaking, come rather 
under the latter than the former denomination. 

It is curious to notice how Shakespeare has para- 
phrased some of our commonest proverbs in his own 
choice and elegant diction. Thus : * Make hay while 
the sun shines,' becomes — 

" The sun shines hot; and if we use delay, 
Cold biting winter mars our hoped-for hay ;" 

and in * Lightly come, lightly go,* we have — 

•♦ Too light winning 
Makes the prize light." 

Again ; * Let bygones be bygones,' grows into — 

" Let us not burden our remembrances 
With a heaviness that 's gone ;" 

whilst, * There's many a true word spoken in jest,' 
reappears in — 

'* Jesters do oft prove prophets ;" 

and some old proverbs he has even given verbatim; 
as, * The weakest goes to the wall;' and, * They laugh 
that win.' 

So congenial to the mind of Shakespeare was the 
proverbial form, with its mixture of ideality and mat- 
ter-of-fact worldly wisdom, that he has frequently 
repeated the same maxims, couched in varied terms. 
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Such quintessentialised drops of wisdom are surely 
not ill stored up to support and strengthen us along 
*the steep and thorny way' that lies before us; and 
the poor, who need these consolatory aids even more 
than the rich, will find the price of this small volume 
to be such as will enable them also to make it their 
pocket-companion. 

In venturing to put an explanatory note here and 
there, the object in view was, of course, the conve- 
nience of the younger portion only of the public, to 
whom the peculiarly condensed use which Shakespeare 
has made of certain words may not be familiar. 

Craven Hill Cottage, 1847. 
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MAN is never uudone till 
^ Le be hangerL 



An old cloak makes & new jerkin. 



A woman sometimes scorn a what 
best contents her. 



, A tnie-de voted pilgrim is not weary 
To measure kingdoms with his feeble 
steps. 
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A mail is neTer welcome to a place till 
some certain shot be paid, and the hostess 
BSijt welcome, i 

-^ A justice of peace sometime may he be- ' 
holden to his friend for a man* 
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A withered serving-man makes a fresh tapster. 
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A sentence is but a cheveril glove to a good vrit. 



A drunken man's Hke a drowned man, a fool, 
and a madman: one draught above heat makes 
him a fool; the second mads him; and a third 
drowns him. 

A murd'rous guilt shews not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid : love's night 
is noon. 

As surfeit is the father of much fast. 
So every scope by the immoderate use 
Turns to restraint. 



After execution, judgment hath 
Repented o'er his doom. 



Authority, though it err like others. 
Hath yet a kind of medicine in itself. 
That skins the vice o' the top. 



A victory . is twice itself, when the achiever 
brings home full numbers. 
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A man loves the meat in his youth that he can- 
not endure in his age. 
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An two men ride of a horse, one must ride 
behind. 

All pride is willing pride. 



A giving hand, though foul, shall have fair 
praise. 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. 



A light heart lives long. 



A jest s prosperity lies in the ear of him that 
hears it. 

All things that are. 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 



A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross. 
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A light wife doth make a heavy husband. 
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All that glisters is not gold. 



As all is mortal in nature, so is all nature in 
love mortal in folly. 



All the world's a stage. 
And all the men and women merely players. 



All's brave that youth mounts and folly guides. 



A woman's thought runs before her actions. 



Aged honour cites a virtuous youth. 



A young man married is a man that's marr*d. 



A good traveller is something at the latter end 
of a dinner ; but one that lies three-thirds, and 
uses a known truth to pass a thousand nothings 
with, should be once heard, and thrice beaten. 



All's well that ends well; still the fine's the 

crown ; 
Whate'er the course, the end is the renown. 



All impediments in fancy's course 
Are motives of more fancy. 



A lady's verily is 
As potent as a lord's. 



A sad tale 's best for winter. 



A merry heart goes all the day. 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 



Affliction may subdue the cheek, 
But not take in the mind. 



Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. 



A littie snow, tumbled about. 
Anon becomes a mountain. 



All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 



At hand, quoth pick-purse ! 



\ 

A habitation giddy and unsure 

Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 



A good heart's worth gold. 



A rotten case abides no handling. 



Against ill chances men are ever merry. 
But heaviness foreruns the good event. 



A peace is of the nature of a conquest ; 
For then both parties nobly are subdued. 
And neither party loser. 



An honest man is able to speak for himself, when 
a knave is not. 

Advantage is a better soldier than rashness. 



A fool's bolt is soon shot. 



A surfeit of the sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings. 

; 
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A good leg will fall, a straight back will stoop, 
a black beard will turn white, a curled pate will 
grow bald, a fair face will wither, a full eye will 
wax hollow; but a good heart is the sun and 
moon ; or, rather, the sun, and not the moon, for 
it shines bright, and never changes, but keeps his 
course truly. 

An evil soul, producing holy witness. 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek; 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 



A Mend i' the court is better than a penny in 
purse. 

A crafty knave does need no broker. 



A staff is quickly found to beat a dog. 



A subtle traitor needs no sophister. 



A little fire is quickly trodden out ; 

Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench. 



An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 

J A 



A beggar's book out-worths a noble's blood. 



Anger is like 
A full-hot horse, who being allowed his way. 
Self-mettle tires him. 



All hoods make not monks. 



A stirring dwarf we do allowance give 
Before a sleeping giant. 



All, with one consent, praise new-born gawds. 
Though they are made and moulded of things 

past. 
And give to dust, that is a Httle gilt. 
More laud than gilt o'er-dusted. 



A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loath' d than an effeminate man 
In time of action. 



A plague of opinion! a man may wear it on | 
both sides, like a leather jerkin. 

O 
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I A noble nature may catch a wrench. 



A prodigal course 
Is hke the sun's ; but not, like his, recoverable. 



A very little thief of occasion will rob you of a 
great deal of patience. 



A friend should bear his friend's infirmities. 



A lower place, note well. 
May make too great an act. 



Ambition, 
The soldier's virtue, rather makes choice of loss 
Than gain 'which darkens him. 



A woman's fitness comes by fits. 



All solemn things should answer solemn acci- 
dents. 

A fish hangs in the net, like a poor man's right 
in the law, 'twill hardly come out. 

O 
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An thou canst not fimile as the wind sits, thou' It 
take cold shortly. 

A good man's fortune may grow out at heels. 



All that follow their noses are led hy their eyes, 
but blind men. 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 



Ay" and " no" too is no good divinity. 



A man may see how this world goes with no 
eyes ; look with thine ears. 



A dog 's obeyed in office. 



At lovers' perjuries, they say, Jove laughs. 



An old man is twice a child. 



Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 



A knavish speech sleeps in a fooHsh ear. 
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ILACK men are pearls 
'^C^^^ # in l>caiitcoiis latliea' 
eyes. 

Better have none 
Than plural fsiith, v,likh is too 
much by one. 

By love the young and tender wit 
Is turned to lolly. 

Better a little chiding than a great deal 
of heartbreak. 



Back -wounding calumiiv 
The whitest virtue strikes. 
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Better a witty fool than a foolish wit. 



Best men are moulded out of faults. 



Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye. 
Not uttered by base sale of chapmen's tongues. 



Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 



Be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use. 



Be checked for silence. 
But never taxed for speech. 
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Blood will have blood : 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to 

speak; 
Augurs, and understood relations, have 
By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought 

forth 
The secret' St man of blood. 
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Before the curing of a strong disease. 
Even in the instant of repair and health. 
The fit is strongest. 



By bad courses may be understood. 
That their events can never fall out good. 



Beggars, mounted, run then: horse to death. 



Blunt wedges rive hard knots. 



Bounty, being free itself, thinks all others so. 



" But yet" is as a gaoler to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor. 



Better leave undone, than by our deed acquire 
Too high a fame, when him we serve 's away. 



Bid that welcome 
Which comes to punish us, and we punish it. 
Seeming to bear it lightly. 
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Breach of custom is breach of all. 



By medicine life may be prolong* d, yet death 
Will seize the doctor too. 



Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud. 



Borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 



Brevity is the soul of wit, 
Andtediousness the limbs and outward flourishes. 



Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny. 



By and by is easily said. 



Base men, being in love, have then a nobility 
in their natures more than is native to them. 
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Could great meu tliundcr 
As JoTe himself does, Jove would 

ne*er be quiet ^ 
every peltuig, pettj- officer 
Would use Ilk lieaTen for thunder. 



Care killt?d ii eat 



Cup id's buttahaft is tao hard for Her- 
club. 



Firtue itself. 



Cdum^iy wUl sear 



Courage mounteth with occasion. 



Covering discretion with a coat of folly ; 

As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots 

That shall first spring, and he most delicate. 



Civil dissension is a viperous worm, 

That gnaws the howels of the commonwealth. 



Care is no cure, but rather corrosive. 
For things that are not to be remedied. 



Corruption wins not more than honesty. 



Checks and disasters 
Grow in the veins of actions highest rear'd ; 
As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap. 
Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth. 



Ceremony was but devis'd at first 
To set a gloss on faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 
Eecanting goodness, sorry ere 'tis shewn ; 
But where there is true friendship, there needs 
none. 
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Common chances common men can bear. 



Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 



Celerity is never more admired 
Than by the negligent. 



Cowards father cowards^ and base things sire 

base: 
Nature hath meal and bran, contempt and grace. 

Court holy-water in a dry house is better than 
rain-water out o' door. 



Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye ; 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie. 



Conceit, more rich in matter than in words. 
Brags of his substance, not of ornament. 



Conscience does make cowards of us all. 



Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works. 
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UTY never yet Jit I n'aiit 
his meed. 



llumb jt^wds often, in their silent 

kind J 
More than quick words, dn move a 

woman's mind. 



f], Disg:ni3e, I see j than art ii wiekednu&s 
Wlierein the pregnant tnemy dnes much. 



Drones suek not t^agles* blood, b«E rob | 
bee -hi see. 



Dark night, that from the eye liia fnnctioo takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes. . 



<X-_ . ^ ^ ^ 

Direct not him whose way himself will choose ; 
'Tis breath thou lack'st, and that breath wilt 
thou lose. 

Delays have dangerous ends. 



Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary. 



Degree being vizarded, 
Th' unworthiest shews as fairly in the mask. 



Dogs are as often beat for barking, 
As therefore kept to do so. 



Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do ; for certainties 
Either are past remedies, or, timely knowing. 
The remedy then born. 



Death remember' d should be like a mirror. 
Who tells us, life's but breath ; to trust it, error. 



Distribution should undo excess. 
And each man have enough. 

<( i> 
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Diseases, desperate grown. 
By desperate appliance are relieved. 

Dull not device by coldness and delay. 

Dangerous conceits are in their natures poisons. 
Which at the first are scarce found to distaste ; 
But with a little act upon the blood, 
Bum like the mines of sulphur. 
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Ex pork' lice is by industry achieved, 
And perfected by the swift course of 
tiaie. 



Every fault 's condemned ere it be dotie* 

Every knc's end, every sliop, church, ses- 
&ron, hanging, yields a careful man work. 



V i 

Every good servant does not all commands ; 
No bond, but to do just ones. 

Every one can master a grief but be that has it. 



Every man should take his own. 



Evils that take leave. 
On their departure most of all shew evil. 

Every subject's duty is the king's ; but every 
subject's soul is his own. 



Every cloud engenders not a storm. 

Emulation hath a thousand sons. 
That one by one pursue ; if you give way, 
Or edge aside from the direct forthright. 
Like to an enter' d tide, they all rush by. 
And leave you hindmost. 



Every time 
Serves for the matter that is then bom in H. 
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^ Every true man's apparel fits your thief. 
Extremity is the trier of spirits. 

Easy it is 
Of a cut loaf to steal a shive. 

Every inordinate cup ifi unblessed, and the in- 
gredient is a devil. 
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OOLEEY Ltoes walk nbuut 
the orb like tlie sun, it 
aliinea every -where. 




Fire that ia closes t kept burns mofit 
of all. 



Fat paunches have lean pateis. 



Fools are aa like husbands as pilchards 
are to hcriings, the husbauds tlie bigger. 

Friendship i^ constant iu aU other things, v 
save m the oflicc and alfaira of love. 
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Fair ladies masked are roses in their bud ; 
Dismasked, their damask sweet commixture 

shewn 
Are angels vailing clouds, or roses blown. 

Far from her nest the lapwing cries away. 



Falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent. 
Three things that women highly hold in hate. 



Fly pride, says the peacock. 



False face must hide what the false heart doth 
know. 

Fierce extremes 
In their continuance will not feel themselves. 



Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore. 



Friendly counsel cuts off many foes. 
Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all. 
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Fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to duU delay. 



Fair fruit in an unwholesome dish 
Are like to rot untasted. 



Few words to fair faith. 



Faults that are rich are fair. 
Fools are not mad folks. 



Famine, 
Ere clean it o'erthrow nature, makes it yaliant. 

Fortune brings in some boats that are not steer' d. 



Few love to hear the sins they love to act. 



Flattery is the bellows blows up sin ; 
The thing the which is flatter' d, but a spark. 
To which that blast gives heat and stronger 
glowing. 
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Fathers that wear rags 
Do make their children blind ; 
But fathers that bear bags 
Shall see their children kind. 

Full oft 'tis seen, 
Our mean secures us ; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. 

Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o'erwhelm them, to men's 
eyes. 

Fruits that blossom first will first be ripe. 

Full oft we see 
Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly. 
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jij^OD Kicuds a curat cow . 
^short horns, I 



Grace is grace, despite of all 
controvcrav. 



Good wliie needs no lmsh> 



Great men should drink with hameaB 
on their throats. 



Good reaiiona nnist, of force, giv^e place 



GrcM Hoods haye flowu 



From simple sources 
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Great men may jest with saints : 'tis wit in them, 
But in the less, foul profanation. 



Gk)od alone 
Is good, without a name ; vileness is so : 
The property by what it is should go. 
Not by the title. 

Grief boundeth where it falls. 
Not with the empty hollowness, but weight. 



Grief makes one hour ten. 



Gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and sets it light. 



Glory is like a circle in the water. 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself. 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to naught 

Great men have reaching hands. 



Give to a gracious message 
A host of tongues ; but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves, when they be felt. 
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Greatness, once fallen out with fortune. 
Must fall out with men too. 



Good words are better than bad strokes. 



Great griefs medicine the less. 



Golden lads and girls aU must. 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 



Good wine is a good familiar creature, if it be 
well used. 

Good name, in man and woman. 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 



Good things should be praised. 
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OPE is a curtail dog in 
some aifairj^. 



Hope is n lover's stail. 



Home-kecpiijg youths linve evtr 
homely wits. 



lie ill at dies pays all dehts. 

He that is t^ til hanged in tliis world needs 
fe♦^r no colours. 



Happy are they that hear du^r own detrac- 
, and can put. thcvti to mending. 



old, or cut Ijow-striiJirs. 
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He wants wit that wants resolved will 

To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better. 

He must observe their mood on whom he jests. 
The quality of persons, and the time. 

He who the sword of heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe. 



Honest as the skin between his brows. 



Honest plain words best pierce the ear of grief. 
Holy men at their death have good inspirations. 
Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 



He is well paid that is well satisfied. 

How full of briars is this working-day world ! 

Half won is match well made. 
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j He, that a fool doth very wisely hit, 
i Doth very foolishly, although he smart. 
Not to seem senseless of the hoh. 



How bitter a thing it is to look into happiness ' 
through another man's eyes ! 



He that of greatest works is finisher. 
Oft does them by the weakest minister. 

Honours thrive 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers. 



Happy man be his dole ! 

He that runs fastest gets the ring. 



He that is giddy thinks the world turns round. 



How sometimes nature will betray its folly. 
Its tenderness, and make itself a pastime 
To harder bosoms ! 
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How many fond fools serve mad jealousy ! 



He must have a long spoon that must eat with 
the devil. 

He is but a bastard to the time 
That doth not smack of observation. 



He that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. 

He that steeps his safety in true blood 
Shall find but bloody safety, and untrue. 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done ! 



He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes. 



• Hope to joy is little less in joy 
Than hope enjoy' d. 

How quickly nature falls into revolt 
When gold becomes her object I 

O O 
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He that but fears the thing he would not know 
Hath by instinct knowledge from others' eyes. 
That what he fear'd is chanced. 

He that dies this year is quit for the next. 



How much better is it to weep at joy than to 
joy at weeping! There are no faces truer than 
those that are so washed. 

Hasty marriage seldom proveth well. 

Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself. 

Honour's train 
Is longer than his foreskirt. 



He that wiU have a cake out of the wheat must 
tarry the grinding. 

He that hath a will to die by himself fears it 
not from another. 
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He that is proad eats up himself ; pride is his 
own glass, his own trumpet, his own chronicle; 
and whatever praises itself but in the deed devours 
the deed in the praise. 



He that loves to be flattered is worthy o' the 
flatterer. 



He 's truly valiant that can wisely suffer 

The worst that man can breathe, and make his 

wrongs 
His outsides ; to wear them like his raiment, 

carelessly. 
And ne'er prefer his injuries to his heart, 
To bring it into danger. 



Honour and policy, like unsever'd friends, 
F the war do grow together. 



Hollow men, like horses hot at hand. 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 
But when they should endure the bloody spur, 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades. 
Sink in the trial. 
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He that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer. 



How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature ! 



He that sleeps feels not the toothache. 



He lives in fame that died in virtue's cause. 



He was a wise fellow, and had good discretion, 
that heing bid to ask what he would of the king, 
desired he might know none of his secrets. 



How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child ! 



Have more than thou shewest. 
Speak less than thou knowest. 
Lend less than thou owest. 



He that has a house to put 's head in has a good 
head-piece. 
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He that is stricken blind cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost. 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 
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He robs himself that spends a bootless grief. 

How poor are they that have not patience. 

He that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him. 
And makes me poor indeed. 



He that is robb'd, not wanting what is stolen. 
Let him not know't, and he's not robb'd at all. 
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NFIRMITY, that dccup 
the MiBe, doth e?er make 
^^' the better fool. 



lu delay there lies no plenty. 

In tli<? sweetest bud 
^^f^ The t'ating eanker dwells- 
■-' - ^ 

Inconstancy falls off ere it begins. 

Indeed ii sheep tlotli Tcrjr often stray, 
An if the shepherd be a while away. 

It is a heretic that makes the fire. 
Not slie thnt burns iii^t. 



In nature there 's no blemish but the mind. 
None can be called deformed but the unkind. 



In love, the heayens themselves do guide the 

state; 
Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate. 



It comes to pass oft, that a terrible oath, with 
a swaggering accent sharply twanged off, gives 
manhood more approbation than ever proof itself 
could have earned them. 



If our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not. 



It is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 

Is the jay more precious than the lark. 
Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Or is the adder better than the eel. 
Because his painted skin contents the eye ? 





It oft falls out. 
To have what we'd have, we speak not what we 
mean. 

In time the savage hull doth hear the yoke. 



It is the witness still of excellency. 

To put a strange face on his own perfection. 



In a false quarrel there is no true valour. 



If a man do not erect in this age his own tomh 
ere he dies, he shall live no longer in monument 
than the hell rings and the widow weeps. 

If a man will be beaten with brains, he shall 
wear nothing handsome about him. 



If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor 
men's cottages princes' palaces. 



It is a good divine that follows his own instruc- 
tions. 
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It is a wise father that knows his own child. 

It is a hard matter for friends to meet ; but 
mountains may he removed with earthquakes, and 
so encounter. 

I had rather have a fool to make me merry than 
experience to make me sad. 

I have faced it with a card of ten. 



I ne'er heard yet. 
That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did 
Than to perform it first. 

Ill deeds are doubled with an evil word. 



In food, in sport, and life-preserving rest, 
To be disturb' d would mad or man or beast. 



Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
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If angels fight. 
Weak men must fall, for Heaven still guards 
the right. 

In poison there is physic. 



In every thing the purpose must weigh with 
the folly. 

111 wiU never said well. 

It is certain, that either wise bearing or ignorant 
carriage is caught, as men take diseases, one of 
another : therefore, let men take heed of their 
company. 

Ignorance is the curse of God ; 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 



Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. 



Idle weeds are fast in growth. 



If money go before, all ways do lie open. | 
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In the wind and tempest of her frown, 
Distinction, with a hroad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away. 
And what hath mass, or matter, by itself 
Lies rich in virtue, and unmingled. 
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It is the bright day that brings forth the adder. 
And that craves wary walking. 



In time we hate that which we often fear. 



rU take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath : 
Who shuns not to break one will sure crack both. 



Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend. 

More hideous when thou show'st thee in a child 

Than the sea-monster ! 



Infirmity doth still neglect all office. 

Whereto our health is bound ; we are not our- 
selves. 

When Nature, being oppressed, commands the 
mind 

To suffer with the body. 
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In the reproof of chance ! 

Lies the true proof of men. I 



In delay 
We waste our lights in vain, like lamps hy day. 



In the fatness of these pursy times. 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg ; 

Yea, curb and woo, for leave to do him good. 



It is their husbands' faults. 
If wives do fall. 



— 
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JESTERS do oft prove 
prophets. 



Jealousy : 
It is the grecn-ey'd moBater, ^Thidi 

tloiL make 
The meat it feeds od, 

DNESSj uobler ever than 

^y*^^%' Keep thy friend 

}) Under thy own life's key. 

jf Knavery* 3 plain face is never seen till us'd, • , 
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Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband's heart. 



Love is like a child, 
That longs for every thing that he can come by. 



Love sought is good, but given unsought is 
better. 



Let us be keen, and rather cut a little. 
Than fall, and bruise to death. 



Lawful mercy is 
Nothing akin to foul redemption. 

Love talks with better knowledge, and know- 
ledge with dearer love. 



Loving goes by haps : 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 



Life is a shuttle. 

,t _- 
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Lovers ever run before the clock. 



Love all ; trust a few ; 
Do wrong to none. 



Love, that comes too late, 
Like a remorseful pardon slowly carried. 
To the great sender turns a sour offence. 
Crying, that's good that's gone. 



Let the world slide. 



Light vanity, insatiate cormorant. 
Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 



Light boats sail swift, though greater hulks 
draw deep. 

Let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was : for beauty, 

wit. 
High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service. 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating time. 
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Lowliness is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the upmost round. 
He then unto the ladder turns his back. 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. 



Let determin'd things to destiny 
Hold unbewail'd their way. 



Love's reason 's without reason. 



Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down 
a hill, lest it break thy neck with following it ; but 
the great one that goes up the hill, let him draw 
thee after. 

Lo?e goes toward love, as schoolboys from their 

books; 
But love from love, toward school with heavy 

looks. 



Love's heralds should be thoughts. 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun's beams 
Driving back shadows over lowering hills. 
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Love moderately ; long love doth so. 



Loan oft loses both itself and firiend. 



Let 's teach ourselves that honourable stop. 
Not to outsport discretion. 



Let our finger ache, and it indues 
Our other healthful members ev'n to that sense 
Of pain. 
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I&IEMY makes sport to 
mock itself. 

Most poor matters 
rich ends. 




Many a gmid L singing p rev puts a 
bad marrinp-e. 



At any ran brook the weather^ that 
love not llie ia inil. 



Men that Imzarrl all. 
Do it ill hope of fair advantages. 

Mercy is not itself, that oft looks bo ; 
Pardon is still thp imree of second ^oe. 
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Maids, in modesty, say No, to that 
Which they would have the profferer construe, 
Av. 



Most dangerous 
Is that temptation that doth goad us on 
To sin in loving virtue. 



Men were deceivers ever. 
One foot in sea, and one on shore ; 
To one thing constant never. 



Men 
Can counsel, and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel ; but, tasting it, 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage. 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread. 
Charm ache with air, and agony with words. 



Misery doth part 
The flux of company. 



Most friendship is feigning ; most loving mere 
foUy. 
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Men have died from time to time, and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love. 



Men are April when they woo, December when 
they wed. 

Many a man's tongue shakes out his master's 
undoing. 

Make the doors upon a woman's wit, and it 
will out at the casement; shut that, and 'twill 
out at the keyhole ; stop that, 'twill fly with the 
smoke out at the chimnev. 



Maids are May when they are maids, but the 
sky changes when they are wives. 



Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead ; 
excessive grief, the enemy to the living. 



Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows. 



More are men's ends marked than their hves 
before. 
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Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds. 



Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship. 



Many strokes, though with a little axe. 
Hew down and fell the hardest-timbered oak. 



Men's evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. 



Men, that make 
Envy and crooked malice nourishment. 
Dare bite the best. 

Men prize the thing ungain'd more than it is. 



Modest doubt is call'd 
The beacon of the wise. 

Men shut their doors against a setting sun. 



Many do keep their chambers are not sick. I 
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Men at some time are masters of their fates ; 

The fault is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underhngs. 



Men may construe things after their fashion. 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 



Men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes. 



Most miserable 
Is the desire that's glorious :* blessed be those. 
How mean soe'er, that have their honest wills. 
Which seasons comfort. 

Men's vows are women's traitors. 



Man and man should brothers be ; 
But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whose dust is both alike. 



More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. 



Ambitious. 
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Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 
Ripeness is all. 

Men 
Are as the time is ; to be tender-minded 
Does not become a sword. 



Many wearing rapiers are afraid of goose-quills. 



Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. i 



Men do their broken weapons rather use 
Than their bare hands. 



Men should be what they seem. 



Men * are not gods ; 
Nor of them look for such observances 
As fit the bridal. 

* Implying husbands. 



Nobody but has Im fault. 




ICE cw atoms curtsy to 
:^^, g^eat kings. 



Not to be a- bed after midnight, is 
to be up betimes. 



Nightingales answer daws. 



No legacy is so rich as honesty, 



No might nor greatness in mortahty 
' Can censure " 






Near or far off, well won is fitill weU shot* ^- 
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Nought's had, all's spent. 
Where our desire is got without content. 



Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, Hke a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor. 
Both thanks and use. 



No ceremony that to great ones 'longs, — 
Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe. 
Become them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy does. 

New honours, 
Like our strange garments, cleave not to their 

mould. 
But with the aid of use. 



New-made honour doth forget men's names. 



Nature craves 
All dues be rendered to their owners. 
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Nature, as it grows again toward earth. 

Is fashion'd for the journey, dull, and heavy. 



Nothing emholdens sin so much as mercy. 



Nature must obey necessity. 



Never anger 
Made good guard for itself. 



Notes of sorrow out of tune are worse 
Than priests and fanes that lie. 



No visor does become black villany 
So well as soft and tender flattery. 



Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sound 
Reverbs no hollo wness. 



Nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes. 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. 

<r !> 



Nothing almost sees miracles but misery. 



Nought so vile that on the earth doth live 
But to the earth some special good doth give ; 
Nor aught so good, but strain' d from that fair 

use, 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse. 



Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass. 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strengtl^ of spirit. 



\ 
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-%S:i^'^E fire liurus out 
'^^ another's burning. 



-world, how apt tlie poor are 
to be proud ! 



Ont tliat Imd ratlicr ^o willi sir 
prieat than sir knight. 



One of those geuth^ oues, tlmt ^ill 
use the devil himeelf witli courtesy. 



Our eompeird sius 
Stand more for number tlmti nccouiit. 



; Omittanre is no quittances 



Our doubts are traitors. 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt. 



Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm. 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn. 
Than women's are. 



Our natures do pursue 
(Like rats that ravin down their proper bane) 
A thirsty evil ; and when we drink, we die. 



Ourselves we do not owe :* 
What is decreed, must be. 



place ! form ! 
How often dost thou with thy case, thy habit. 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 
To thy false seeming ! 

Outward courtesies would fain proclaim 
Favours that keep within. 

* Owet own. 
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One doth not know 
How much an ill word may empoison liking. 



One man holding troth, 
A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 



Our remedies oft in ourselves do he. 
Which we ascribe to heaven. 



Oft our displeasures, to ourselves unjust. 
Destroy our friends, and after weep their dust. 



On our quick' st decrees 
Th' inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. 



Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where it most promises ; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits. 



Our rash faults 
Make trivial price of serious things we have. 
Not knowing them until we know their grave. 



^ ^ 

Our cake 's dough on both sides. 



One good deed, dying tongiieless, 
Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that. 



Oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 



Oftentimes, excusing of a fault 

Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse. 



One sudden foil should never breed distrust. 



One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 



Omission to do what is necessary 
Seals a commission to a blank of danger ; 
And danger, like an ague, subtly taints. 
Even then, when we sit idly in the sun. 



One bear will not bite another. 
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0, that men's ears should be j 

To counsel deaf, but not to flattery ! 



One fire drives out one fire ; one nail, one nail ; 
Rights by rights fouler, strengths by strengths 
do fail. 



Often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold 
Than is the full-wing' d eagle. 



Our courtiers say, all's savage but at court : 
Experience, oh, thou disprov'st report ! 
Th' imperious seas breed monsters ; for the dish, 
Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish. 



Our very eyes are sometimes Uke our judgments, 
blind. 



One sorrow never comes, but brings an heir 
That may succeed as his inheritor. 
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Opinion's but a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man. 



: ^ 

Our foster-nurse of nature is repose. 



One pain is lessen' d by another's anguish. 
One desperate grief cures with another's languish. 



Our wills and fates do so contrary run, 
That our devices still are overthrown. 



Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our 
own. 



Oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law. 



Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our 
wills are gardeners. 

Oh, that men should put an enemy in their 
mouths to stea away their brains ! 
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Patches, set upon a little breach. 
Discredit more, in hiding of the fault. 
Than did the fault before it was so patched. 



Past, and to come, seem best ; things present, 
worst. 



Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of their 
pillage.. 

Pleasure and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision. 

Pride hath no other glass 
To shew itself, but pride. 

Perseverance 
Keeps honour bright ; to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. 



Pity is the virtue of the law. 

And none but tyrants use it cruelly. 

O 



Pitchers have ears. 



Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards; hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother. 



Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. 



Plate sin with gold. 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce it. 



Pleasure and action make the hours seem short. 



Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough ; 
But riche4 fineless, is as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 




Sl'/Jj^ICn lioiiesty dwells, like 
SM^ nii&iej-, in n poor bouse, 



a 

poor la o use, as 
your pearl i ii y o« r fo ul 
oyster* 



Riddlin'* coufeBsion finc!^ hut ridillin^ slirtft. 
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Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove UDkind. 

Repent what 's past ; avoid what is to come ; 
And do not spread the compost on the weeds, 
To make them ranker. 



Reputation is an idle and most false imposi- 
tion ; oft got without merit, and lost without de- 
serving. 
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CORTif at first raakea 
after Iotc the more. 



; Steal by Hue aud IcveL 




Still sT\'iiie eat all tbe draff. 

Some kmtk of base&ess 
Are nobly uiidergoDe. 



Spirits are not finely 
Touched but to fine issues. 



Sleep seldom visits sorrow ; ^vben it dotb, 
It ia a comforter. 

,' Sileuec is the perfectest herald of joy, 

f' V,_ ,_ ^ 





Some sports are painful ; but their labour, 
Delight in them sets o£f. 



Some are bom great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon them. 

Some men must love my lady, and some Joan. 
Society (saith the text) is tte happiness of life. 



Sowed cockle reaped no corn. 

Superfluity comes sooner by white hairs, but 
competency lives longer. 



Soft stillness, and the night. 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 



Since the little wit that fools have was silenced, 
the little foolery that wise men have makes a great 
show. 



Some sins do bear their privilege on earth. 

O 



Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

WJiicli, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 



Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry 
feast. 



Should all despair 
That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind 
Would hang themselves. 



Slander lives upon succession ; 
For ever housed, where it gets possession. 



Strong reasons make strong actions. 



Sorrow ends not when it seemeth done. 



Small showers last long, but sudden storms are 
short. 

Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide 
night. . 
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Sweet love, changing his property. 
Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate. 



Self-love is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting. 

Soldiers' stomachs always serve them well. 



Small curs are not regarded when they grin. 
But great men tremhle when the lion roars. 



Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep. 



Small things make base men proud. 



Suspicion ever haunts the guilty mind; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 



Sweet flowers are slow, and weeds make haste. 



Short summers lightly * have a forward spring. 



' Commonly, usually* 
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Supple knees feed arrogance. 



Sometimes we are devils to ourselves, 
When we will tempt the frailty of our powers. 
Presuming on their changeful potency. 



Sweet love is food for fortune's tooth. 



Soldiers should brook as little wrongs as gods. 



Since the affairs of men rest still uncertain. 
Let's reason with the worst that may befal. 



Some innocents 'scape not the thunderbolt. 



Some griefs are medicinable. 



Service is not service, so being done. 
But being so allow* d. 



Stony limits cannot hold love out ; 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt. 

<r 1> 
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Slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose 

tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world: kings, queens, and 

states. 
Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. 



Society is no comfort to one not sociable. 



Some falls are means the happier to arise. 



Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge. 

Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopp'd, 
Doth bum the heart to cinders where it is. 



Striving to better, oft we mar what's well. 



Sad hours seem long. 
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ENDER youth is soon 
suggested. 




Too light winning 
Makea the prize light. 

Travellers ne'er did lie, 
Tl^ough foola at hoTne condemn them. 



Tlie rare I' action k 



111 vii'ttie tluni in Tengeniice. 



The mo$t for\v ard hud 
la eaten by the ranker ere it hlow. 



The shepherd seeks the sheep, and not the 
sheep the shepherd. 



They do not love that do not shew their love. 
To plead for love deserves more fee than hate. 



Truth hath better deeds than words to grace it. 



The current, that with gentle murmur glides. 
Thou know'st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth 
rage. 

That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 



The strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire i' the blood. 



To die, is to be banished from myself. 



'Tis the curse in love, and still approved. 
When women cannot love where they're beloved. 

O 
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Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 



To be slow in words is a woman's only virtue. 



This weak impress of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice ; which, with an hour's heat, 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose his form. 



There is no slander in an allowed fool, though 
he do nothing but rail ; nor no railing in a known 
discreet man, though he do nothing but reprove. 



'Twas never merry world. 
Since lowly feigning was called compliment. 



There is no love-broker in the world can more 
prevail in man's commendation with woman, than 
report of valour. 

'Tis not for gravity to play at cherry-pit with 
Satan. 

That in the captain's but a choleric word. 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 



c ^ 

Thdt that is, is. 

There is no darkness but ignorance. 



The whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 



Thieves for their robbery have authority. 
When judges steal themselves. 



The miserable have no other medicine. 
But only hope. 

The poor beetle, that we tread upon. 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 

As when a giant dies. 



Truth is truth 
To the end of the reckoning. 

Thoughts are no subjects ; 
Intents but merely thoughts. 



The sense of death is most in apprehension. 
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The weariest and most loathed worldly life. 
That age, ache, peDury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 



Trouble being gone, comfort should remain. 



Time goes on crutches, till love have all his rites. 



To be a ^ell-favoured man is the gift of fortune ; 
but to write and read comes by nature. 



The fashion wears out more apparel than the 
man. 



To strange sores strangely they strain the cure. 



'Tis all men's office to speak patience 

To those that wring under the load of sorrow ; 

But no man's virtue, nor sufficiency. 

To be so moral, when he shall endure 

The like himself. 



The course of true love never did run smooth. 
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There's not one wise man among twenty that 
will praise himself. 

There was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently, 
However they have writ the style of gods. 
And make a pish at chance and sufferance. 



The heresies that men do leave 
Are hated most of those they did deceive. 



The moon was a month old when Adam was no 

more. 
And raught not to five weeks when he came to 

fivescore. 



There's no such sport as sport by sport o'er- 
thrown. 



The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs 
of Apollo. 

The quality of mercy is not strained. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath. 

; ■ 
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They are as sick that surfeit with too much, as 
they that starve with nothing. 



The hrain may devise laws for the hlood ; hut a 
hot temper leaps o'er a cold decree. 



The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 



The world is still deceived with ornament. 



The weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground. 



The dulness of the fool is the whetstone of the 
wits. 



The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 



The nightingale, if she should sing hy day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
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Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 



To some kind of men 
Their graces serve them but as enemies. 



Travellers must be content. 



The oath of a lover is no stronger than the 
word of a tapster ; they are both the confirmers 
of false reckonings. 

Those that are good manners at the court, are 
as ridiculous in the country, as the behaviour of 
the country is most mockable at the court. 



Time travels in divers paces with divers persons. 



The sight of lovers feedeth those in love. 



Time is the old justice that examines all oflfenders. 



There is no fettering of authority. 

O 



The fool doth think he is wise; but the wise 
man knows himself to be a fool. 



The hind that would be mated by the lion must 
die for love. 



The fated sky 
Gives us free scope ; only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs, when we ourselves are dull. 



Though honesty be no puritan, yet it will do no 
hurt ; it will wear the surplice of humility over 
the black gown of a big heart 

'Tis often seen 
Adoption strives with nature ; and choice breeds 
A native slip to us ^m foreign seeds. 



The web of our life is of a mingled yam, good 
and ill together: our virtues would be proud, if 
our faults whipped them not ; and our crimes would 
despair, if they were not cherished by our virtues. 



The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet. 
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There's small choice in rotten apples. 



Though little fire grows great with little wind, 
Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire and all. 



'Tis not the many oaths that make the truth, 
But the plain single vow, that is vow'd true. 



The poorest service is repaid with thanks. 



'Tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 

So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 



Time it is, when raging war is done. 
To smile at 'scapes and perils overblown. 



The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. 



Though gold' 'bides still 
That others touch, an often touching will 
"Wear gold. 

<. <^ 
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To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble 
hand, is necessary for a cutpurse ; a good nose is 
requisite also, to smell out work for the other 
senses. 

Though authority be a stubborn bear, yet he is 
oft led by the nose with gold. 



There's a time for all things. 



There's many a man hath more hair than wit. 



'Tis holy sport to be a Uttle vain,* 

When the sweet breath of flattery conquers strife. 



Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 



To alter favourf ever is to fear. 



The labour we delight in physics pain. 



* Vain, used in the sense of false. 

•y To change countenance and deportment. 
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The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poison more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 



There's no art 
To find the mind's construction in the face. 



Things, bad begun, make strong themselves by 
ill. 



To shew an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which the false man does easy. 



Things without aU remedy 
Should be without regard. 



The flighty purpose never is o'ertook. 
Unless the deed go with it. 



The poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight. 
Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 



The grief, that does not speak. 
Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break, 
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Things at the worst will cease, or else climb up- 
ward 
To what they were before. 



The night is long that never finds the day. 



The better act of purposes mistook 
Is to mistake again. 



Truth hath a quiet breast. 



There is no sure foundation set on blood, 
No certain life achiev'd by others' death. 



This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 



The more fair and crystal is the sky. 
The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. 



That which in mean men we entitle patience, 
Is pale, cold cowardice in noble breasts. 
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Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour. 



There is no virtue like necessity. 



The apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeUng to the worse. 



The tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony. 



Then all too late comes counsel to be heard, 
"Where will doth mutiny with wit's regard. 



The setting sun, and music at the close. 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last. 
Writ in remembrance more than things long past. 



The lion will not touch the true prince. 



The camomile, the more it is trodden on, the 
faster it grows. 

The devil rides upon a fiddlestick. 

lOS 



The latter end of a fray, and the heginning of a 

feast, 
Fits a dull fighter, and a keen guest. 



Tell truth, and shame the devil. 



Treason is but trusted like the fox. 

Who, ne'er so tame, so cherish' d, and lock'd up, 

"Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 



Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere. 



The thing that's heavy in itself. 
Upon enforcement flies with greatest speed. 



The undeserver may sleep when the man of 
action is called on. 

There is a history in all men's lives. 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased. 



'Tis ever common, 
That men are merriest when they are from home. 

o 
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The better part of valour is discretion. 



Though patience be a tired mare, yet she will 
plod. 

That's a valiant flea that dare eat his breakfast 
on the lip of a lion. 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil. 
Would men observingly distil it out. 



'Tis good for men to love their present pains. 
Upon example ; so the spirit is eased : 
And when the mind is quickened, out of doubt. 
The organs, though defunct and dead before. 
Break up their drowsy grave, and newly move 
With casted slough and fresh legerity. 



There are few die well that die in a battle. 



The empty vessel makes the greatest sound. 



The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on ; 
And doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. 

^ 1> 
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That's a perilous shot out of an elder gun, that 
a poor and private displeasure can do against a 
monarch. 



The man that once did sell the Uon's skin 
While the beast Uv'd, was kill'd with hunting 
him. 



The fox barks not when he would steal the lamb. 



Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though lock*d up in steel, 
"Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 



Things ill got have ever bad success. 



The sun shines hot, and, if we use delay, 
Cold biting winter mars our hop'd-for hay. 



The bird that hath been limed in a bush 
With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush. 



Talkers are no good doers. 
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They that stand high have many hlasts to shake 

them, 
And if they fall, they dash themselves to pieces. 



>- 



True hope is swift, and flies with swallow's 

wings ; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures 



To cUmh steep hills 
Requires slow pace at first. 



The fire that mounts the liquor till 't run o'er. 
In seeming to augment it wastes it. 



Things done well, 
And with a care, exempt themselves from fear ; 
Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be fear'd. 



Truth loves open dealing. 



The hearts of princes kiss obedience. 
So much they love it. 
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'Tis better to be lowly born. 
And range with humble livers in content. 
Than to be perk'd up in a glistering grief. 
And wear a golden sorrow. 



'Tis a kind of good deed, to say well; 
And yet words are no deeds. 



Those that tame wild horses 
Pace them not in their hands to make them 

gentle. 
But stop their mouths with stubborn bits, and 

spur them. 
Till they obey the manage. 



To persist 
In doing wrong extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. 



The worthiness of praise distains his worth, 
If that the prais'd himself bring the praise forth ; 
But what the repining enemy commends. 
That breath fame blows ; that praise, sole pure, 
transcends. 



"Tis a craelty. 
To load a falling man. 



The amity that wisdom knits not, folly may 
easily untie. 

The elephant hath joints, but none for courtesy; 
his legs are legs for necessity, not for flexure. 



The raven chides blackness. 



Time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the 

hand. 
And with his arms outstretch' d, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer. 



The present eye praises the present object. 



Things in motion sooner catch the eye 
Than what not stirs. 

The gods are deaf to hot and peevish vows. 



o 

The providence that's in a watchful state 
Bjiows almost every grain of Plutus' gold, 
Finds bottom in th' uncomprehensive deeps. 
Keeps place with thought, and almost, like the 

gods. 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 



Those wounds heal ill that men do give them- 
selves. 



To such as boasting shew their scars 
A mock is due. 



The fire i' the flint 
Shews not till it be struck. 



<f 'Tis not enough to help the feeble up. 



But to support him after. 



The devil knew not what he did when he made 
man politic ; he crossed himself by it. 



'Tis mad idolatry 
To make the service greater than the god. 
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To revenge is no valour, but to bear. 



The learned pate 



Ducks to the golden fool. 



There is no time so miserable but a man may 
be true. 



The gods sent not 
Corn for the rich men only. 



The veins unfiU'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we have stuff d 
These pipes and these conveyances of our blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 
Than in our priest-like fasts. 



The eye sees not itself 
But by reflection, by some other things. 



'Tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 
For who so firm that cannot be seduc'd ? 
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To promise is most courtly and fashionable 5 
performance is a kind of will or testament, which 
argues a great sickness in his judgment that 
makes it. 



'Tis fond to wail inevitable strokes. 
As 'tis to laugh at 'em. 



Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws. 



Th' abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Kemorse from power. 



\(: 



The evil that men do lives after them, 
^The good is oft interred with their bones. 



That we shall die we know ; 'tis but the time. 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 



There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

<r ^ 
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There's beggary in the love that can be reckoned. 



The nature of bad news infects the teller. 



The loyalty well held to fools does make our 
faith mere folly. 

'Tis better playing with a lion's whelp 
Than with an old one dying. 



To be fiirious. 
Is to be frighted out of fear ; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge. 



To business that we love, we rise betime. 
And go to 't with delight. 



The soul and body rive not more in parting 
Than greatness going off. 

The cloy'd will 
(That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 
That tub both filled and running), ravening first 
The lamb, longs after for the garbage. 
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'Tis gold 
Which makes the true man kill'd, and saves the 

thief; 
Nay^ sometime, hangs hoth thief and true man. 



Though those that are betray' d 
Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worse case of woe. 



To lapse in fulness 
Is sorer, than to He for need ; and falsehood 
Is worse in kings than beggars. 



The sweat of industry would dry and die 
But for the end it works to. 



Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys. 
Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys. 



Though mean and mighty, rotting 
Together, have one dust, yet reverence 
(That angel of the world), doth make distinction 
Of place 'tween high and low. 



-o 



Thersites' body is as good as Ajax, 
When neither are alive. 



Thanks to men 
Of noble minds b honourable meed. 



The raven doth not hatch a lark. 



'Tis time to fear when tyrants seem to kiss. 



Tyrants' fears 
Decrease not, but grow faster than the years. 



Time's the king of men ; 
He's both their parent, and he is their grave. 
And gives them what he will, not what they 
crave. 



Truth can never be confirm' d enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep. 



To plainness honour's bound. 
When majesty stoops to folly. 
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Time shall unfold what plaited cunning hides ; 
"Who cover faults, at last shame them derides. 



Truth's a dog must to kennel; he must be 
whipped out, when Lady, the brach, may stand 
by the fire and stink. 



That, sir, which serves and seeks for gain. 

And follows but for form. 
Will pack when it begins to rain. 

And leave thee in the storm. 



To wilful men, 
The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. 



There was never yet fair woman but she made 
mouths in a glass. 

The art of our necessities is strange 
That can make vile things precious. 



The worst is not 
So loilg as we can say, " This is the worst." 



c — ^^ 

The mind much sufferance doth o'erskip 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship. 



"Tis the times' plague when madmen lead the 
blind. 

Through tatter' d clothes small vices do appear; 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. 



The best quarrels, in the heat, are curs'd 
By those that feel their sharpness. 



The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 



The weakest goes to the wall. 

Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning. 



That book in many's eyes doth share the glory, 
That in gold clasps locks in the golden story. 



Two may keep counsel, putting one away. 
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The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness. 
And in the taste confounds the appetite. 



Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 



They are but beggars that can count their worth. 



'Tis an ill cook that cannot lick his own fingers. 

There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 



To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one 
man picked out of ten thousand. 

There is nothing either good or bad, but think- 
ing makes it so. 

The great man down, you mark his favourite flies ; 
The poor advanced makes Mends of enemies. 

To know a man well were to know himself. 

<, ^ 



"Tis in ourselves that we are thus, or thus. 



There's none so foul^ and foolish thereunto. 
But does foul pranks which fair and wise ones do. 



The hand of little employment hath the daintier 
sense. 



There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 



There is a special providence in the fall of a 
sparrow. 

'Tis the curse of service. 
Preferment goes by letter and affection. 
Not by the old gradation where each second 
Stood heir to the first. 



To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw more mischief on. 



The robb'd, that smiles, steals something from 
the thief. 
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To be too busy is some danger. 



'Tis the sport, to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar. 



Trifles, light as air. 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 



'Tis better to be much abus'd 
Than but to know 't a little. 



'Tis not a year or two shews us a man. 



They laugh that win. 



Those that do teach young babes 
Do it with gentle means and easy tasks. 



/ 
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Upon a homely object love can 
wink. 




Uuhoedful TOWS may heedfully be 



Unbidden gtieats 
Are often wclcomest when tlify art goue. 

Uneasy lies the head tbat wears a crow^n. 



Use efery man after his desert^ and who 
ahonld 'scape whipping? 



in 



Use almost can change the stamp of nature. 
And master the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. 





- J' 

lOLENT fires soon 
bum out thcmselyes. 



Yirtiic cannot live 
Out of till* teeth of emulation. 



^ Virtue ia 1)olcl^ and goodness nerer 
ij, fearfuL 



Venus smile.s not in a house of tears. 



.-^ Virtue itself turns vice, being miaappliedj 
And vice sometime 's by action dignitipd. 



Viee repeated is like the wandering wind. \ 
^ / Blows dust in others' eyes, to spread itself. ) 
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Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous-evil 
Are empty trunks, o'erflourish'd by the devil. 



Value dwells not in particular will ; 
It holds his estimate and dignity. 
As well wherein 'tis precious of itself. 
As in the prizer. 



Virtue and cunning* are endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches : careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 
But immortality attends the former. 
Making a man a god. 



Violent delights have violent ends. 
And in their triumph die : like fire and powder, 
Which as they kiss consume. 



Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes. 

* Knowledge, skill. 



A 
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rVES maybe merry, 
and yet honest too* 



Were man 

But constant, be tvere perfect. 



Words are yery rascala, aince bonds 
>^\-^ disgraced them. 

When tDoideiis sue, 
Men give like goda. 

Wisdom wiabea to appear most bright, 
Wlien it doth tax itself. 



Where fair is not, praise cannot meDd the 
brow. 





What cannot be eschewed must be embrac'd. 



Women are as roses ; whose fair flower. 
Being once displayed, doth fall that very hour. 



Wise men, that give fools money, get them- 
selves a good report after fourteen years' pur- 
chase. 



We cannot weigh our brother with ourself. 



We must not make a scarecrow of the law. 
Setting it np to fear the birds of prey. 
And let it keep one shape till custom make it 
Their perch, and not their terror. 



What king so strong, 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue ? 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come. 



Where two raging fires meet together. 
They do consume the thing that feeds their fury. 



What need the bridge mach broader than the 

flood? 
The fairest grant is the necessity. 



What we have, we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lack'd and lost, 
Why then we rack the value. 



We do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 



Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight? 



Words do well. 
When he that speaks them pleases those that 
hear. 



Wit, whither wilt? 



We must do good against evil. 



What* s gone, and what's past help. 
Should be past grief. 

O 
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Will you take eggs for money? 



When the sun shines let foolish gnats make sport, 
But creep in crannies when he hides his heams. 



Words to the heat of deeds too cold hreath gives. 



When our actions do not. 
Our fears do make us traitors. 



Who dares not stir hy day, must walk hy night ; 
And have is have, however men do catch. 



When fortune means to men most good. 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 



When workmen strive to do hetter than well, 
They do confound their skill in covetousness. 



Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent 

in vain. 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words 

in pain. 



When law can do no right. 
Let it be lawful that law bar no wrong. 



Woe doth the heavier sit. 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 



With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder. 



Wise men ne'er sit and wail their woes. 
But presently prevent the ways to wail. 



What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight? 
Wake not a sleeping wolf. 



When lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, 
the gentler gamester is the soonest winner. 



When the fox hath once got in his nose. 
He'll soon find means to make the body follow. 



Wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch. 
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Wise men ne'er sit and wail their loss. 

But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 



When clouds are seen, wise men put on their 
cloaks. 



We may out-run 
By violent swiftness that which we run at. 
And lose by over-running. 



We must not stint 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious censurers. 



What we oft do best. 
By sick interpreters (once* weak ones) is 
Not ours, or not allow' d; what worst, as oft. 
Hitting a grosser quahty, is cried up 
For our best act. 



Wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favours. 



* Sometimes. 



When degree is shak'd. 
Which is the ladder to all high designs. 
The enterprise is sick. 

We may not think the justness of each act 
Such and no other than the event doth form it. 
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What the declin'd is, 
He shall as soon read in the eyes of others. 
As feel in his own fall ; for men, like hutterflies. 
Shew not their mealy wings but to the summer. 



Welcome ever smiles. 
And farewell goes out sighing. 



When we for recompense have prais'd the vile. 
It stains the glory in that happy verse 
Which aptly sings the good. 



Who cannot keep his wealth must keep his house. 



We call a nettle, but a nettle ; and 
The faults of fools, but folly. 



-O 
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Who can speak broader than he that has no 
house to put his head in? Such may rail against 
great buildings. 

Who cannot condemn rashness in cold blood? 



What custom wills, in all things should we do 't, 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heap'd 
For truth to over-peer. 



When the sea is calm, all boats alike 
Shew mastership in floating. 



We have all 
Great cause to give great thanks. 

What can be avoided 
Whose end is purpos'd by the mighty gods? 
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What our contempts do often hurl from us. 
We wish it ours again; the present pleasure. 
By revolution lowering, does become 
The opposite of itself. 






: — -. "> 

When love begins to sicken and decay, 

It useth an enforced ceremony ; 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 

Words before blows. 

What the gods delay, they not deny. 

We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good ; so find we profit. 
By losing of our prayers. 

When good will is shew'd, though 't come too 

short, 
The. actor may plead pardon. 

Who seeks, and will not take, when once 'tis 

ofier'd. 
Shall never find it more. 



Who does i' the wars more than his captain can, 
Becomes his captain's captain. 

y 
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Women* are Dot 
In their best fortones strong, but want will per- 
jure 
The ne'er-touched vestal. 



Wisdom and fortune combating together. 
If that the former dare but what it can. 
No chance may shake it. 



When we in our viciousness grow hard, 
(0 misery on 't!) the wise gods seel our eyes, 
In our own filth dross our clear judgments; 

make us 
Adore our errors ; laugh at us, while we strut 
To our confusion. 



When valour preys on reason. 
It eats the sword it fights with. 



>- 



Wishers were ever fools. 



* It should be borne in mind that it is Octavius Caesar 
who says this ; and, indeed always, in quoting Shakespeare 
for the purpose of applying his axioms, it should be re- 
membered to what characters he assigns their utterance. 
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Winning will put any man into courage. 



Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. 



Who has a hook of all that monarchs do. 

He 's more secure to keep it shut, than shewn. 

When the mind 's free, the body 's delicate. 

When we our betters see bearing our woes. 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 



Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile. 

What's in a name ? that which we call a rose. 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 



Where unbruised youth, with unstufF'd brain. 
Doth couch his hmbs, there golden sleep doth 
reign. 

Wisely, and slow; they stumble that run fast. 
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Who not needs shall never lack a friend ; 
And who in want a hollow friend doth try. 
Directly seasons him his enemy. 



Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 



When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 
But in hattalions. 



We cannot aU be masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly follow' d. 

When remedies are past, the griefs are ended 
By seeing the worst, which late on hopes de- 
pended. 

What cannot be preserv'd when fortune takes. 
Patience her injury a mockery makes. 



When devils will their blackest sins put on. 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shews. 



What wound did ever heal but by degrees 1 
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^ Yaur if ia the oiily peace-maker i 
mueli virtue in if. 

Your (late is better in your pic and 
your porridge tbau in your cheek. 



You may ride *s 
With one soft kiss a thousand furlongSj ere 
^^ With «pur we heat an acre. 
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Young bloods look for a time of rest. 



^ 



You do but bar the door upon your own liberty, 
if you deny your griefs to your friend. 



Your dull ass will not mend his pace with 
beating. 
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